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FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


HE Fifth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Anthropological 

Conference was held on Tuesday, April 22, 1930, at The 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. A morning 
and an afternoon session were held as usual. 

The Secretary reported that at present twenty-three missionary 
orders and societies and four mission aid societies are cooperating 
in the Conference undertaking. Our membership stands at present 
as follows: Life members, 4; contributing members, 11; active 
members, 75. The total membership of 90 represents a gain of 
15% over last year. We expect during the coming year to double 
at least the present membership. During the last year many signs 
have appeared of a rapidly increasing American Catholic interest 
in research in general and in anthropological studies in particular. 
The tide of American Catholic scholarship seems definitely flow- 
ing toward research. We have every confidence that our Confer- 
ence project will prosper from this increasing interest and will 
endure. 

During the past year we have gotten out the complete issues of 
volume two of Primitive Man and of volume one of the Publica- 
tions. Primitive Man was issued in two double numbers of 32 
pages each. Volume one of the Publications came out in five 
separate monographs, totaling 242 pages, with 109 text figures 
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and 3 maps. We have excellent manuscript on hand awaiting 
editing and publication. This material will carry us well through 
the year of 1930 and into 1931. 

At the morning business meeting of the Conference it was de- 
cided that Primitive Man should be listed in subscription price at 
$1.00 a year (four single issues) and single issues at 25 cents each. 

At the afternoon session the following officers were elected: 
Honorary President, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D.; Presi- 
dent, Very Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C.; Vice-President, Rev. 
Leopold J. Tibesar, A.F.M.; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. John M. 
Cooper; Executive Board: Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., Rev. 
Joseph Thoral, S.M., Rev. Dr. John M. Wolfe, to 1931; Dr. Anna 
Dengel, Rev. Dr. Stephen Richarz, S.V.D., Rev. Dr. J. B. Ten- 
nelly, S.S., to 1932; Rev. Berard Haile, O.F.M., Rev. Joseph 
Meier, M.S.C., Rev. Morice Vanoverbergh, C.1.C.M., to 1933. 

The following papers were read: The Hindu Family, by Dr. 

3iren Bonnerjea, D.Litt., Professor of Bengali and Hindustani, 
Holy Cross Foreign Mission Seminary, D. C.; The Chinese Fam- 
ily, by Mr. Chao Hsi-Lin, Johns Hopkins University; The Early 
Celtic Family, by Rev. James A. Geary, Instructor in Comparative 
Philology and Celtic Languages, Catholic University, D. C.; The 
Early Teutonic Family, by Dr. Paul G. Gleis, Walburg Professor 
of German Language and Literature, Catholic University, D. C.; 
The Nootka Family, by Rev. Vincent Koppert, O.S.B., Ph.D., 
Mt. Angel College, Oregon; The Origin and Early History of the 
Family, by Rev. John M. Cooper, Catholic University, D. C. 

These papers represent a symposium on the family. The first 
two outlined domestic culture in the two great civilizations of the 
Orient ; the next two dealt with the family as it existed among our 
pre-Christian ancestors in northern Europe; the fifth treated of 
the family among one of our aboriginal American tribes on the 
pre-agricultural level; the sixth was an endeavor to summarize the 
domestic culture of uncivilized peoples as a whole and to outline 
the general prehistory and development of the family. These 
papers will all be published in Primitive Man, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted at the end of the afternoon session. The first 
four are published in the present issue. 

The next annual meeting of the Conference will be held in 1931, 
on Tuesday of Easter week, at Washington, D. C. 
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THE HINDU FAMILY 


BirEN BonNeERJEA, D.Litt. (Paris) 


Professor oi Bengali and Hindustani, 
Holy Cross Foreign Mission Seminary, D. C. 


HE framework of Hindu society rests on the family system, 
which in turn has its root in the institution of marriage. 
Marriage to the modern Hindu is by far the most important thing 
of his existence on earth, for it provides him not only the possi- 
bility of obtaining a son and heir, but also of a son who can 
perform his funeral obsequies and save him from the eternal 
punishment of the damned; and it is necessary because his relig- 
ious traditions enjoin him to marry. 

Marriage is so important to the Hindus that in the Grihya- 
stitras, or collection of domestic rules, out of the twelve purifica- 
tory rites or Samskaras, four are directly or indirectly connected 
with marriage; these are Garbhadhana or impregnation, Jata- 
karmana or birth ceremony, Pusitsavana or male production, and 
Vivaha or marriage. And the importance of having male off- 
spring is seen from a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana of the 
Rg-veda, which says: “ When a father sees the face of a living 
son he pays a debt in him, and gains immortality. The pleasure 
which a father has in his son exceeds all other enjoyments. His 
wife is a friend, his daughter an object of compassion, his son 
shines as his light in the highest world.”* And Manu, the Hindu 
lawgiver, supports this statement by saying that “a man is perfect 
when he consists of three—himself, his wife, and his son”.? 
Yajnavalka too endorses the opinion with the dictum: “ Immor- 
tality in future worlds and heavenly bliss are obtained by means 
of sons, grandsons and great-grandsons ”. And to give one more 
example, the very Sanskrit word putra, “ son”, used in all modern 
Aryan languages of northern India, has been philologically iden- 
tified with Put-tra meaning “ one who saves from the hell called 
Put”. 

We see then how essential is marriage in the life of a modern 
Hindu. But from the evidence of the ancient texts, as far as 


1 Rg-veda, vii. 3. 13. 


2 Laws of Manu, vii. 3. 
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these texts are at our disposal, marriage, as we understand it to- 
day, does not seem to have existed in the primitive society of the 
pre-Vedic and even perhaps of the early post-Vedic period. From 
the Mahabhdarata* we learn that Pandu tells his wife Kunti that 
in former times women were not kept subject to their husbands ; 
they had freedom of choice in matrimonial matters, they could 
enjoy themselves as best they pleased, and they frequently had 
promiscuous affaires d'amour. This practice was not only not 
considered in any way improper by the ancient Hindus but was 
actually highly applauded by the Rsis. It was continued down to 
the time of Svetaketu, and was finally abolished by him when he 
saw a strange Brahman take his mother away in the presence of 
his father. In another fragmentary song of the Rg-veda we are 
told that Yami appears in support of the marriage of brothers and 
sisters, while Yama, her husband, opposes it. But how far this 
conversation may be taken as evidence of the prevalence of in- 
cestuous unions is open to serious question, and different scholars 
have given diametrically opposite interpretations. Prof. Weber 
thinks that it undoubtedly points to a practice which was universal 
in ancient times and which later became antiquated; whereas 
Macdonell and Keith criticize Weber and are equally dogmatic in 
their denial. They say that “the dialog of Yama and Yami seems 
clearly to point to a prohibition of marriage of brother and 
sister ’.° Similarly there are indications of polyandry among the 
ancient Hindus, the best known of which is the classical example 
of Draupadi who was married to the five Pandava brothers; ° 
and polyandry is found today among some of the Hinduized abo- 
riginal tribes of Bengal and other parts.’ Levirate too existed 
among the ancient Hindus; and, if we are to believe McLennan. 


’ The Mahabharata, i. 122, 4 sqq. [Tr. by P. C. Roy. Calcutta, 1883- 
1806. ] 

* Rg-veda, x. 10. Cf. L. von Schroeder, Mystcrium und Mimus im Rig- 
veda (Leipsic, 1908), 275 sqq. 

5 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects 
(London, 1912), i. 475. 

6 Cf. M. Winternitz, “ Notes on the Mahabharata,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London, 1897, pp. 735 sqq. 


7 Cf. B. Bonnerjea, L’Ethnologie du Bengale, Paris, 1927, pp. 15-49, 86 sq.; 
E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage’, iii, pp. 116-144. See 
note 48. 
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levirate or the practice of marrying a dead brother’s widow is a 
survival of polyandry... Among the Hindus, however, levirate in 
its strictest sense seems never to have been practiced, for in the 
Niyoga the levir did not take his brother’s widow as his wife, but 
simply had intercourse with her.® Other traces of Hindu poly- 
andry are not wanting. Thus one of the law books says: “A 
bride is given to the family of her husband and not to the husband 
alone’’, but the same book admits that such practices are for- 
bidden now.'® And speaking of Draupadi’s case, Maine says ™ 
that the excellent precedents cited by the Pandava brothers of the 
“most moral woman ” who dwelt with seven saints, and of Varski 
who cohabited with ten brothers “ whose souls had been purified 
with penance”, were bad ones, being cases of saints who were 
above human laws; and adds that in the Ramdyana polyandry is 
mentioned with abhorrence, and sums up in favor of the view that 
sexual looseness rather than recognized polyandry is indicated.'* 
And traces of polyandry and levirate are left down to our own 
times in the comparative freedom of speech allowed to younger 
brothers towards elder brothers’ wives; in fact, the relationship 
between them is that which is termed “ joking relationship ” '* by 
modern anthropologists. We see then that the institution of mar- 
riage among the Hindus has not always been what it is today. 
Coming down to our own times we find that the Hindu family 
is in theory at least a polygynous one; whereas in practice it is 
strictly monogamous. In other words, though there is absolutely 
nothing to prevent a man from marrying a hundred wives if he 
so chose, in actual practice such a thing is not tolerated, except in 
those instances where the first wife remains childless. In such 
cases the man may marry again, but even then the first wife is 
held in greater respect than the subsequent one; she has prece- 


8 J. F. McLennan, Studies in Ancient History, 112 sq.; id., “ The Levirate 
and Polyandry,” Fortnightly Review, xxi (1877), pp. 703 sqq. 

9J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte [Grundr. d. indo-ar. Phil., vol. ii, fase. 8], p. 47. 

10 Apastamba, tr. by G. Buhler [SBE., ii. Oxford, 1897], ii. 10. 27. 3 sq. 

11 J. D. Mayne, A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage+, 64 sq. 

12 [bid., p. 65. 

13 See M. Mauss, “ Parentés a plaisanteries,” Annuaire, 1927-1928 of the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes [Section des Sciences religieuses], Melun, 
1928, pp. I sqq. 
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dence over the subsequent one in all religious duties; she may 
exercise the right of adopting a son if her husband dies without 
progeny ; and if the husband dies intestate, she has the precedence. 
And a peculiar sanctity has from time immemorial been attached 
to first marriages because such marriages were regarded as having 
been contracted not from lustful desires but from a sense of 
duty.’* In fact, we would be quite correct in saying that the sole 
cause of polyandry among the Hindus is the desire for offspring, 
and that polygynous unions are tolerated only when the first wife 
is childless. Moreover there are very few Hindu families who 
would consent to give their daughters in marriage to a man already 
married and whose wife is still living. Generally in case of a 
childless wife the difficulty is solved by adopting a son. The 
Smritis, however, allowed concubinage, that is those who were 
not married in due form, but who were still entitled to main- 
tenance and so on;** and carnal knowledge of them by any one 
else was considered as adultery."® 

As to the prevalence of polygyny among the modern Hindus 
some interesting facts may be gathered from the latest statistics. 
In the Census Report for 1921—the next census is to be in 1931— 
for the whole of India, including Hindus, Muhammedans and 
others, the number of married females per 1000 males is given as 
1,008, or exactly 0.8 per cent of the whole population. In certain 
typically Hindu or Hinduized sections, such as Bengal and Bom- 
bay, there is no evidence of polygyny; and Madras, and Behar 
and Orissa where the figures are 1,061 and 1,034 respectively, 
have a very much mixed population consisting of Aryan, Dra- 
vidian and Australoid peoples.’ Polygyny among the Hindus 
then is imaginary rather than real. 

There is one thing more to be said about the attitude of the 
Hindus themselves, as taught in their ancient books, with regard 
to polygyny. It is true that none of the ancient works clearly 


14 Cf. J. D. Mayne, op. cit., 112; L. von Schroeder, Jndiens Litteratur und 
Cultur in historischer Entwickelung, Leipsic, 1887, p. 430. 


15 Narada, xiii. 26, tr. by J. Jolly [SBE., xxxiii. Oxford, 1889]. 
16 Jdem., xii. 79. J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 64 sq. 


17 Census of India, 1921, vol. 1, India, part i, “ Report,” by J. A. Marten. 
Calcutta, 1924, p. 152, § 126. 
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expresses that a man should marry only one wife; but there is not 
the slightest doubt that the preference always was and is now for 
monogamy.'* Apastamba says that if a man has a wife who is 
willing to perform her share in religious duties and who bears 
sons, then it is not right for the man to have more than one wife. 
And according to Manu, mutual fidelity should continue till 
death.*° 

The laws which govern nearly all primitive societies and ancient 
institutions are not laws regulating certain actions of life, such as 
what one should do, but rather they are those which specify the 
actions. which one must abstain from doing. These laws are 
negative rather than positive. They are principally laws fixing 
the question of the validity of marriages, and have for their object, 
(1) the prohibition of marriage between near relatives, and (2) 
the preservation of the puritv of the blood of the tribe. The 
Hindus have an extremely complex law as to with whom one may 


19 


contract a valid marriage, and these laws are the laws of endo- 
gamy, exogamy and hypergamy. They have a number of castes 
and large number of sub-castes, each with a special set of regula- 
tions of its own. Without going into the question of the caste 
system, which by reason of its very complexity would require a 
special study, I may quote the words of M. Emile Sénart who 
summarized Hindu castes by saying, “ La loi de la caste est une 
loi d’endogamie par rapport a la caste, d’exogamie par rapport a 
la famille”’.*' The statement, however, is equivocal. What is 
really meant is that the law which regulates the degree within 
which marriages are not possible springs from the theory that 
between agnati¢ relations connubium is impossible.** Thus, if a 
man can trace back his ancestry to, let us say, the fifth generation 
in the paternal line and the girl he wishes to marry can also do 
the same and to the same ancestor, marriage between them is not 
possible. 

To understand the exact meaning of this it is necessary to have 
an idea of the social system of the Hindus. We know that the 


18 Cf. Laws of Manu, v. 168, ix. 101 sq.; J. Jolly, op. cit., 65. 

19 4 pastamba, ii. 5. 11. 12. 

20 Laws of Manu, ix. 101. 

21 Les castes dans I’Inde, 27, quoted by B. Bonnerjea, op. cit., 12. 
22 Lyell, Asiatic Studies, 156, quoted by B. Bonnerjea, of. cit., 75. 
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original Aryan invaders of India were divided into three distinct 
castes, the fourth and the lowest caste being reserved for the 
dark-skinned aboriginal inhabitants. These castes were in process 
of time again divided into gotras or clans, and the gotras under- 
went a further subdivision. Those of the same gotra are sapinda 
to each other. In some sacred books it is said that the sapinda 
relationship extends to the sixth degree, both male and female,” 
whereas others limit it to four.** The rule which holds good at 
the present day is that a man may not marry within his own gotra, 
neither must he marry a girl who is sapinda of his father or 
maternal grandfather.”> And in actual practice the restrictions of 
marriage apply to the marriage of two persons who are as near as 
fourth in descent from a common ancestor, the ancestry being 
reckoned through the father of both the parties; and in the case 
of female relationship it is prohibited in the third degree. 

As to the forms of marriage, originally there were eight; most 
of which are still to be met with among the Hindus inhabiting the 
different parts of India. The first, most honorable and at the 
same time the most important form of marriage is known as the 
Brahma marriage in which the father gives his daughter in mar- 
riage to a bridegroom of good character and learned in the Vedas; 
the ceremony itself is performed by a Brahman priest. The 
second form Daiva is extinct now; it existed when a ruling 
chief gave his daughter to a Brahman as a reward for performing 
a special ceremony, such as the afvamedha. The third form Arsa 
is marriage by purchase, the bride’s parents having to pay a certain 
sum of money to the bridegroom or his parents. This form of 
marriage is still very much in vogue in certain parts of India, e. g. 
in Bengal, Gujerat and among the Rajputs of Kathiawar. It is 
prevalent only where the law of hypergamy prevails; that is to say 
where there is a law that a girl must marry in a caste equal to if 
not superior to her own. In sections where hypergamy prevails, 
if the parents failed to marry their daughters in an equal or higher 


23 Laws of Manu, iii. 5; Apastamba, ii. 5. 11. 16. 

24 Cf. Gautama, iv. 3. 5, tr. by G. Biihler [SBE., ii. Oxford, 1897]; Jnsti- 
tutes of Vishnu, xxiv. 9 sq., tr. by J. Jolly [SBE., vii. Oxford, 1880]; 
Narada, xii. 7, tr. by J. Jolly [SBE., xxxiii. Oxford, 1889]. 

25 R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India. 
London, 1916, vol. ii, pp. 362 sq. 
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caste, they would themselves be reduced to the rank in which the 
daughter marries. The fourth form of marriage, Prajdpatya, is 
simply a variation of the first ; it is that in which the god Prajapati 
is invoked to shower his blessings on the pair. The fifth form, 
Asura, is that where the bride is purchased; it is still practiced by 
the lower Hindu castes or even higher Hindu castes in parts where 
they are much degraded by coming in contact with the aboriginal 
tribes. The sixth form is the Gdandharva or marriage by court- 
ship; it is a love marriage in which the consent of the parents is 
asked for after the parties themselves have seen each other. The 
seventh form was by capture; it is unknown for all practical pur- 
poses at the present day. The eighth and the lowest form is 
known as Paisdéa marriage or marriage by craft; it was that 
which originated in the rape of a swooning or of an unconscious 
girl. Out of these eight forms only the Brahma, Arsa, Asura and 
Gandharva are the four present forms of Hindu marriages, and 
the Brahma marriage is the commonest; ** and at no period in the 
whole history of the Hindus can the other four ferms be said to 
have been universal. They occurred sporadically rather than as a 
general rule; and there is no evidence to prove that Hindu mar- 
riage evolved out of promiscuity, neither is there any evidence to 
prove that it did not. 

Fustel de Coulanges ** has pointed out that marriage was a 
sacred duty among the ancient Aryans because “ one who did not 
marry put the happiness of the manes of the family in peril”. 
And the same may be said of the Hindus both ancient and modern. 
In the Bhagavat-gita it is said that the “ extinction of a family 
causes the destruction of the family religion, and when the re- 
ligion is destroyed irreligion spreads in the remainder of the 
family ”; ** and a family becomes extinct when no sons are born 
in it. It is true that in extreme cases even an adopted son serves 


26 Cf. Mrs. S. Stevenson, The Rites of the Twice-born [The Religious 
Quest of India, ed. by J. N. Farquhar and H. D. Griswold. Oxford Univ. 
Pr., 1920], pp. 55 qq. 

27 The Ancient City, tr. by W. Small, Boston, n. d. [1901], p. 63. 

*8“ Kulaksaye pranafyanti kuladharmm@h sanatanah 

Dharmme naste kulam krtsnamadharmmo’bhibhabatyuta” (Bhagavat- 
gita, i. 39. Fifth ed. by Abinagéandra Mukhopadhyay [Mukherji] [Arya- 
dharmmagranthavali, pt. i. Calcutta, 1319 [Beng. era], p. 15. 
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the same purpose as one’s own son, but the Rg-veda condemns 
this practice as unsatisfactory,** and a modern Bengali proverb 
says that “a very dark Brahman, a fair Sidra, a short Muham- 
medan, a son-in-law who remains permanently in the father-in- 
law’s house and an adopted son are all equally bad”.*° A man 
who remains celibate is looked upon as a useless and worthless 
member of society. During his lifetime he lives without respect 
from his fellow beings, tolerated but not venerated; and after 
death he is damned, for there is no one to offer him pinda with- 
out which he can never hope to attain salvation.*t But if such 
is the position of a man who neglects to procure for himself a 
wife, how much more so is it that of parents who have failed, in 
their solemn duty of marrying their daughters before the latter 
have attained a marriageable age? A family unfortunate enough 
to possess such a daughter is in a far from enviable position; all 
the gods are displeased with such a family, and, if we are to 
believe certain texts, not only the family but also three genera- 
tions of ancestors are doomed to damnation.** Woe to him who 
neglects this duty! 

Such being the importance of marriage in Hindu life, prepara- 
tions are made as soon as possible for finding a suitable husband 
for a daughter approaching marriageable age. For this purpose 
certain marriage brokers known as ghataks or ghatakis are em- 
ployed; as a rule they are women. Their sole business is to look 
out for a suitable husband for a girl. When this is done the 
parents of the intended bride go to see the bridegroom; and soon 
afterwards the boy’s parents return the visit; or, in some parts 
the procedure is reversed. If both parties are satisfied the finan- 
cial side of the marriage is thoroughly discussed and bargained for 
until some definite arrangement is arrived at as to the amount of 
the dowry to be paid and so on. 

After these preliminaries are completed and marriage is decided 
on, priests and astrologers are consulted in order to find out if 


29 Rg-veda, ii. 4. 7. 8. 


30“ Kala Bamun, kata Suddur, befite Musalman, 
Ghar-jamai o pusyi-puttur pané-i samén.” 
31 Cf, B. Bonnerjea, op. cit., 74; J. Jolly, op. cit., 155. 
82 (Sir) H. H. Risley, The People of India, ed. by W. Crooke, London, 
1915, p. 154; E. Westermarck, o/. cit., i. 379. 
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there is any impediment in the proposed marriage. To ascertain 
this it is necessary to consult the kosthis or horoscopes of the con- 
tracting parties; ** and, if there is ‘no impediment in the way of 
marriage, a suitable day is fixed for the marriage. Properly 
speaking there are but four months in which lucky marriages may 
be contracted; these are March, April, May and June.** On the 
other hand no Hindu marriages may be contracted during the 
rainy months, because during this period Visnu, the Preserver, in 
whose protection the young couple remains, is away in the lower 
regions, Patdla, and he is therefore unable to bless the contract 
with his presence.*® The proper time therefore for marriages are 
days which are not the last days of the month, neither those on 
which the sun is in the ninth or in the twelfth sign of the zodiac; 
nor should one marry when Jupiter or Venus is visible. And the 
only safe time for beginning these undertakings is when the moon 
exercises a benign influence over both the bride and the bride- 
groom.*® 

After an auspicious day has been fixed, the real preparations 
for the ceremony proper begin about one month before the date 
agreed upon. The first of these ceremonies is called the gdtra- 
haridra. It consists in anointing the body of the bridegroom with 
ground turmeric mixed with finely-ground parched beans and 
sweet oil or mustard oil. After the ceremony is over at the bride- 
groom’s place, the remainder of the turmeric is sent to the bride, 
who is in turn also anointed. This ceremony seems to be more 
of a magical than of a religious character, for it is customary for 
five or seven women to take part in the grinding of the turmeric, 
and one of the principal conditions for these women is that they 
must have been lucky through life. According to the principle 
of homeeopathic magic,** this is sure to be auspicious for the mar- 


33 Cf. M. Winternitz, “ Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell,” Denkschrift der 
k. Akad. d. Wiss. Philos.-hist. Classe, x1 (Wien, 1892), p. 20. 

34 For southern India see Abbé J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies. 3rd ed. by H. K. Beauchamp. Oxford [1924], p. 213 sq. 

35 FE. Westermarck, of cit., ii. 566 sq. 

38 Cf. Grihya-Siitras, i. 164. 277, tr. by H. Oldenberg [SBE., xxix. Ox- 
ford, 1896]; Abbé J. A. Dubois, of. cit., 214. 

87 (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 52 sq. 
Homeeopathic or Mimetic magic is based on the Law of Similarity. 
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ried pair, and the yellow color of the turmeric is probably meant 
as a protection against the evil eye. 

The wedding ceremony proper takes place at the bride’s house 
at some time during the night, and is of a purely religious char- 
acter. On the appointed evening the bridegroom accompanied by 
friends and relatives drives in state to the bride’s house to the 
accompaniment of a brass band, and reaches there at the hour 
predicted as propitious by the astrologers. Immediately on his 
arrival hundreds of conch shells (Turbinella rapa) are blown to 
welcome him, for, according to Hindu mythology, the conch shell 
is sacred to Visnu. It is said to be the bone of the demon Panéa- 
jana who, the Visnu Purana tells us, “lived in the form af a 
conch shell under the ocean. Krsna plunged into the water, killed 
him, took the shell which constituted his bones, and afterwards 
used it as a horn. When sounded it fills the demon hosts with 
dismay, animates the gods, and annihilates unrighteousness ”. ** 
Then, at the exact moment predicted, the bride, dressed in red, 
bathed in water specially fetched for her, in the words of the 
Atharva-veda, by the priests,*® is solemnly led into the chamber. 

Then the family priest begins the ceremony which usually lasts 
between two and four hours. One of these ceremonies is that 
known as the Sindtir-dan.*° The priest hands over a box of red 
lead to the bridegroom, and the latter marks the forehead of the 
bride with this as a symbol of her married state. This red mark 
at the parting of the hair she keeps carefully renewed throughout 
her married life, and discards it only when she becomes a widow. 
Therefore the greatest blessing which may be conferred on a 
young Hindu girl is to say that the red mark on her forehead may 
be everlasting. Not only is red lead used in Hindu weddings but 
the color red plays a very important part.‘ The bride dresses in 
a red silk sari; all the women present in the house wear red- 
bordered saris; and if possible, no widow is allowed to take part 


38 Visnu Purana, v. 21, quoted in B. Bonnerjea, 4 Dictionary of Super- 
stitions and Mythology, London, 1928, p. 63. 


89 M. Winternitz, “On a Comparative Study of Indo-European Customs,” 
Trans. of Intern. Folk-Lore Congress, 1891 (London, 1892), p. 274. 

40 Cf. E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, ii. 336, 354, &c. 

41 Cf, Th. Zachariae, “Zum altindischen Hochzeitsritual,” Vienna Oriental 
Journal, xvii (1903), pp. 230 sqq. for the use of red. 
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in any of the festivities. because widows must wear nothing but 
white saris without a colored border. Other ceremonies of a more 
or less prophylactic nature were observed till very recent times. 
In ancient India, during weddings, a Brahman shot arrows into 
the air, saying, “ I pierce the eye of the demons which are prowl- 
ing round this bride.” ** In modern times the shooting of the 
arrow is discarded, but very similar words are used. 

The most important of all the wedding ceremonies is the wor- 
ship of the fire, or rather, the god of fire Agni. Even in Vedic 
times this worship was looked upon as a veneration of Agni; but 
Oldenberg thinks that the worship was originally a magical lustra- 
tion rite.** Agni is invoked in all marriages for a wedding of 
which the fire itself is a witness is indissoluble.** Besides Agni 
five other gods are invoked, namely Indra, Varuna, Candra, 
3rahma and Yama. For fire worship a small stove is set up in 
the middle of the room, west of the fire is placed a mill stone and 
on the northeast a jar of water. The bridegroom sits on the west- 
ern side of the fire near the mill stone, and the bride sits facing 
him. The bridegroom stands near the stone and takes with his 
right hand the right hand of the bride who remains seated looking 
towards the east. He then makes an oblation and recites from the 
Rg-veda: “ 1 take thy hand for the sake of happiness,*® that thou 
mayest live to an old age with me, thy husband; the gods Bhaga, 
Savitri, Aryaman and Purandhi have given thee to me”. Then 
he leads the bride three times round the fire from left to right 
so that their right sides are turned to the fire.** If he wishes 
for male offspring he clasps her thumbs; and if he desires daugh- 
ters, her fingers alone; and while leading her thus he says in a 
low voice, “ I am male, thou art female; come, let us marry; let 
us possess offspring And every time he leads her round, he 
makes her ascend the mill-stone with the remark, “ Ascend thou 


” 


42M. Winternitz, Das altindische Hochszcitsrituell, p. 60. 
43H, Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 463. 


44M. Winternitz. loc. cit., p. 61; id., “On a Comparative Study of Indo- 
European Customs,” Trans. of Intern. Folk-Lore Congress, 1891, p. 287. 


45 The Sanskrit word for “marriage” is pdni-grahana, “the taking of 
the hand”. 


46 Grihya-Siitras, i. 168, 283, 384; ii. 46, 191, 260 sq. 
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this stone, be thou firm as a rock”. Then the groom’s brother 
again joins the palms of the bride and the bridegroom, which, as 
Schrader tells us,‘7 was one of the most important ceremonies in 
all Indo-Aryan marriages ; and spreads melted butter on the joined 
hands. And then is recited a hymn from the Kg-veda known as 
the Stirya-stikta.** After this the bridegroom causes the bride to 
take seven steps towards the northeast and says: “ Take thou 
one step for the acquirement of force; take thou two steps for 
strength; take thou three steps for the increase of wealth; take 
thou four steps for well-being; take thou five steps for offspring ; 
take thou six steps for the seasons; take thou seven steps as a 
friend; be faithfully devoted to me; may we obtain many sons; 
may they attain to a good old age.” ** During the whole of this 
ceremony lights and other objects are waved round the heads of 
the pair in order to drive away evil spirits. 

After the religious ceremony there is the Subha-laksman or 
“the auspicious look”. For this the bride and the bridegroom 
are seated on a plank of wood, piari, and covered over with a 
sheet ; it is supposed to be the first time they see each other, though 
in reality it is not so. Then they are led to the bdasar-ghar or 
nuptial chamber, where all the female friends and relatives of the 
bride are assembled together, and the groom is made the object of 
many practical jokes.*° It is here that the bride and the bride- 
groom eat together for the first time from the same plate; and 
it is here too that among the Brahmans of Bengal the bride’s 
mother places a weaver’s shuttle in the young man’s hands, and 


47 QO. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, Strass- 
burg, 1901, pp. 355 sq. 

*S The Surya-stikta has been translated by A. Weber in his Jndische Stu- 
dien, v. 177. In the Rg-veda the marriage hymn is known as Stirya-sikta. 
Here the description is of the marriage of Strya, daughter of the sun, to 
Soma. In another part of the Ry-veda (iv. 43. 6) the two ASvins are said 
to be Strya’s husbands, which, if correct, would be another example of 
polyandry. 

49 Cf. (Sir) Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, Lon- 
don, 1883, pp. 363 sq. H+» Oldenberg (Grihya-Siitras, i. 283) translates this : 
“One for sap, two for juice, three for the prospering of wealth, four for 
comfort, five for cattle, six for the seasons. Friend! be with seven steps 
(united to me). So be thou devoted to me.” 


50 Cf. B. Bonnerjea, L'Ethnologie du Bengale, 77 sq. 
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binds him hand and foot as symbolic of his loss of independence 
thenceforth; and before he is untied again he has to give his con- 
sent by bleating like a sheep.™ 

The last wedding ceremony is the phul-sayya or “ bed of flow- 
ers”. It takes place in the house of the bridegroom a few days 
after the ceremony in the bride’s place, and is more or less of a 
magical nature. On the arrival of the bride a little boy is placed 
on her lap * as a sign that she may become the mother of many 
boys; and in the same book of rites we read that the bride and 
the bridegroom are to sit down on a red bull’s hide.** And finally 
the custom of throwing rice and flowers on both the bride and the 
groom are probably remnants of ancient fertility rites. This 
finishes the wedding ceremonies. It only now remains to say a 
few words about the age of marriage. 

Unfortunately no one can deny that infant marriages are still 
far from rare occurrences, but the evils thereof are greatly ex- 
aggerated. In the Census Report, 1921, we read that a “ Hindu 
girl wife as a rule returns after the wedding ceremony to her 
parents’ house and lives there till she reaches puberty, when an- 
other ceremony is performed and she goes to her husband and 
enters upon the real duties of wifehood. At the younger ages 
therefore the wives are not wives at all for practical purposes 
though their future lives are committed.” ** A decade has passed 
since this was written, and India has not remained static during 
this period. Besides Hindu religion imposes continence as a duty. 
Some codes fix this period of continence for three nights and 
others as much as a year. Considering therefore that the principal 
object of a Hindu marriage is male production, and considering 
that the sacred books say that three nights’ continence will be 
rewarded with the birth of an ordinary scholar, of twelve nights 
with that of a first-class scholar, of four months with that of a 
more exalted Brahman, of six months with that of a saint, and 
of twelve months with that of a god,®* we may be justified in 


5! The Bengali saying is: Hate dilim maku, bhyd kara-ta bapu. 
52 Grihya-Siitras, i. 42; ti. 50, 263. 

53 Grihya-Siitras, ii. 193, 194, 263. 

54 Census of India, 1921, vol. i, Part I, p. 151, § 125. 


55 Grihya-Sititras, i. 171, 286; M. Winternitz, Das altindische Hochzcits- 
rituell, 86. 
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assuming that even a modern Hindu practices sexual abstinences 
for a certain period at least in spite of what propagandists may 
say to the contrary. 

We have already seen that one of the principal reasons for the 
worship of the fire in Hindu marriage ceremonies is to make the 
marriage indissoluble. Divorce is. and always has been unknown 
among the Hindus. More than a century ago, Dubois, writing 
sometime between 1815 and 1818, says: “ A Hindu can put away 
his legitimate wife for one cause, and that is adultery. If this 
rule is violated, it is only among the most degraded of the lower 
castes. A marriage can also be annulled if it has been contracted 
in violation of the prohibitory degrees which are laid down by 
custom, and which of themselves are sufficient to nullify the 
union.” ** In theory this indissolubility is binding on both the 
parties, in practice it applies only to the wife. A man, though not 
allowed to divorce his wife, is allowed to marry again; and as far 
as the legal status of the first wife with regard to inheritance is 
concerned, the man may avoid all possible future inconveniences 
by leaving his property by will to whomsoever he chooses. This 
interpretation of the indissolubility of Hindu marriages is carried 
to such an extent that even today widow remarriage is unknown 
among the orthodox Hindus. Pandit Isvar Candra Vidyasagar 
attempted to introduce remarriage ‘of Hindu virgin widows, but 
his attempt has not had any considerable success as yet. 

As to domestic taboos we need only note that a bride is for- 
bidden ever to show her face, speak to, or touch her husband's 
elder brother or her father-in-law; and that she must keep her 
face covered when in front of male members of her husband’s 
household till the time when her first child is born, when she 
shortens her veil. There are some traces of couvade, as for ex- 
ample, in certain sections of Bengal it is believed that if the hus- 
band eats the female of any animal during his wife’s pregnancy, 
the child will be a girl; and if he eats any fruit growing double at 
this time, the wife will give birth to twins.** As a rule, however, 
educated Hindus laugh at these as superstitious practices. 


56 Abbé J. A. Dubois, op. cit., 211. 


57 Couvade is (or was) known among some aboriginal tribes, e. g. among 
the Khonds. See my L’Ethnologie du Bengale, 83. According to Col. (Sir) 
Henry Yule (Travels of Marco Polo, 3rd edition by H. Cordier, ii. 92) it is 
found among a wandering tribe of the Telegu-speaking districts of Southern 
India. 
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Now coming to the domestic relations of the Hindus we find 
that in theory the husband is the absolute owner of the wife, 
whom, in ancient times, he could even put to death, the only pen- 
alty being the fine of a leathern bag, a bow, a goat or a sheep 
according to her caste.** And in an ancient text it is expressed 
clearly that “ by a girl, a: young woman, or even an aged one 
nothing must be done independently, even in her own house. In 
childhood a female must be subject to her father, in youth to her 
husband, when her lord is dead to her sons; a woman must never 
be independent.” *® And only in one case Manu recognized the 
free will of a maiden in the matter of her own marriage; if her 
father failed to provide her with a husband within three years of 
her attaining majority she might marry whom she pleased; °° but 
by her marriage she passed from the absolute control of her father 
into the absolute control of her husband whom she was required 
to worship as a god.** The reason for this complete lack of equal- 
ity was, according to the same authority, because the qualities 
attributed to women were laziness, vanity, impurity, dishonesty, 
malice and evil conduct.®? This, in substance, is also the teaching 
of a modern Hindu girl. In practice a married woman is the 
mistress of her own household. She has no voice in the affairs 
of the outside, but her authority is undisputed at home; and this 
authority is not won by force, but is the result of mutual affection 
and understanding between her and her husband. In other words, 
it is simply a division of labor between them. The husband sup- 
ports his family, takes care of all matters relating to the outside, 
bears alone the burden of worldly worries, and the wife manages 
the house and its affairs, sees to the upbringing of the children 
and to their education; each lives in a different sphere, and shares 
each other’s joys and sorrows. 

Hindu law too recognized the rights of a married woman to 
own property. Thus the Stridhana, or married woman’s property, 
is fully described in the Arthasdstra.** It consists of presents 


58 Laws of Manu, xi. 139. 

59 Laws of Manu, v. 147, 148. 

60 Laws of Manu, ix. 90 sq. 

61 Laws of Manu, v. 154. 

62 Laws of Manu, ix. 13-18. 

83 iii. 2. 59 cited by E. Westermarck, op. cit., ii. 426. 
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from parents, brothers, sisters and so on, as also property acquired 
by herself in any way. When she died intestate, her daughters, 
or only unmarried daughters, inherited it; and she could leave it 
by will as she pleased. But during her lifetime her husband might 
dispose of it with her consent in case of distress,** and had con- 
trol of it. 

And to sum up, let me quote the definition of a wife given in 
the Hindu classic Mahabharata: * 


“A wife is half the man, his truest friend; 
A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss; 
A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude, a father in advice, 
A mother in all seasons of distress, 
A rest in passing through life’s wilderness.” 


So who can say that the position of a modern Hindu woman is 
in any way inferior to that of her Western sister? 

With regard to the relationship between parents and children, 
it would be safe to assert that nowhere else in the world, with the 
exception of China perhaps, is the fourth commandment, “ Honor 
thy father and mother ”, better understood and more scrupulously 
carried out than among the Hindus. In Vedic times the father 
was the protector and maintainer of the family only as long as he 
was able-bodied,** and the same rule holds good today. The 
father brings up and educates his children to the best of his ability, 
and when they grow up they maintain their parents. And not only 
is it the duty of every Hindu son to respect and to maintain his 
parents, but it is also his duty, as the head of the family when his 
father is old or infirm, to see to the needs of all younger brothers 
and sisters, who in turn owe their respects to their elders. 

Such, in brief, is the Hindu family as I see it; such is the frail 
structure on which the edifice of the Hindu family is constructed. 
The Hindu family is not based on rigid laws the violation of which 
involves judicial punishments, but on ancient traditions, mutual 


64 W. H. Macnaughton, Principles of Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1880, pp. 33 
sq., cited by E. Westermarck, ibid. 


65 i, 3028 sqq., quoted by (Sir) Monier Williams, op. cit., 380. 
°6 Rg-veda, i. 70. Cf. H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 328. 
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understanding, love for the weak and respect for the aged. These 
are the four pillars on which the whole of Hindu society stands 
today, and when these pillars are removed, the Hindu society will 
come tumbling down like a house of cards. 


THE CHINESE FAMILY 


Cuao Hs1-Lin 
Johns Hopkins University 


HOEVER discusses the problem of China at present usually 
thinks of war, famine, and bandits. This morning, how- 
ever, I am concerned more with the normal pacific life of the 
Chinese nation. In my opinion, an understanding of the Chinese 
family system will go far to enable one to have a sound grasp of 
Chinese religious, political and economic life, for religion, politics 
and economics in China are deeply influenced by the Chinese 
family system. 

The Chinese people are sometimes represented as being agnostic. 
This, however, is not the case, except perhaps to a very minor 
degree. The Chinese conceive of heaven as the Father of the 
universe. The Emperor is looked upon as the “ Son of Heaven”, 
and as the representative of the Father of the universe in ruling 
over the great Chinese Empire, which is the Chinese family writ 
large. The local magistrates of the districts, known as father-and- 
mother officials, are in turn looked upon as representatives of the 
Emperor in caring for the local “sub-families”. This family 
concept of political life has of course changed considerably with 
the coming of a republican form of government. The concept of 
the Emperor as the “Son of Heaven” and the worship of the 
Emperor have passed. Ancestor worship, itself another indication 
of the importance of the family in religion, has retained its place. 
Western people, however, have misinterpreted ancestor worship 
by overemphasizing its role in Chinese religion. The family does 
indeed serve, so to speak, as a parish, but worship is not entirely 
confined to honoring familial ancestors. In each home there is a 
family chapel. On the altar is a tablet inscribed with the objects 
of worship: first, Heaven; second, Earth; third, Emperor ; fourth, 
Ancestors; fifth, Professors. Instead however of going into fur- 
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ther details regarding the relation of the family system to religious 
and political life, we shall now turn to the family itself. 

According to the old custom, wives were acquired and marriage 
contracted by indirect means. Separation of the sexes during the 
premarital period was and still is to a large extent very strict. 
Where there is question of a marriage to be arranged, parents 
have to perform a kind of vicarious labor for their children. The 
actual negotiations by parents for the marriage of their children 
are carried on by a third party called the “ matchmaker”. The 
children themselves do not take a very active part in matchmaking. 
It is only in recent years that the younger generation has begun 
to revolt against this custom. The student class in particular. at 
present constitutes in this respect a very serious social problem 
for their parents. 

A large number of the Chinese marriages are still of the old 
type. The parties thereto often do not even see each other before 
the wedding ceremony proper. Sometimes Westerners ask the 
question : “ How can it ever be possible for a man to love a woman 
and a woman to love a man without having seen each other?” 
This brings to mind what one of my friends once said: “ Occi- 
dental marriage is like a kettle of boiled water to be taken from 
the fire and cooled. Oriental marriage is like a kettle of cold 
water to be put on the fire and boiled.” As a matter of fact there 
is deep affection in the Chinese family between husband and wife 
and between children and parents. Children are trained from 
earliest infancy to filial piety. 

In the Chinese classics it is said: “ Persons of the same family 
name should not marry; if they do so they run the risk of cutting 
down posterity’. Persons having the same family name do not 
marry. This is about the only limitation upon freedom to marry. 

The wedding itself is a family affair. In fact, I should say, it 
is even more than that; it is a sort of communal festival. Many 
guests and relatives from the families of the bride and bridegroom 
come for the wedding. Usually the ceremony lasts two days. 
On the first day of the wedding the family of the groom sends 
him over to visit the bride’s family, and the bride comes over to 
visit the family of the bridegroom. The next day the bride re- 
turns to her family. Sometimes, a few days after the ceremony 
has been completed, the bride returns to her own family for a 
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long period before she finally settles down to married life with her 
husband. 

Monogamy is the rule in the Chinese family system and poly- 
gyny the exception. Polygyny is the exception, because, first, 
since the ratio of the sexes is fairly even in China as elsewhere, it 
is a physical impossibility for polygyny to be widespread. Only 
those men who are more powerful and rich can afford to have 
more than one wife. Polyandry is not a Chinese institution and 
does not exist in China. It is practiced not in China proper but 
in the Chinese territory of Tibet. I have never heard of anything 
like “ trial marriage” in China. Divorce is something very extra- 
ordinary, and it is practically impossible unless the wife be barren 
or unfaithful. The barren or unfaithful wife may be divorced, 
but the Chinese look upon marriage as a sacred institution. Once 
two people are married, the marriage is ordinarily indissoluble. 
In fact, divorce does not operate as a real factor in Chinese do- 
mestic life, unless we take into account the modern Chinese who 
have come under occidental influence. These constitute, however, 
such a small fraction of the Chinese people that we may rule them 
out as exceptions. 

While authority in the Chinese family is distinctly patriarchal, 
the mother nevertheless has her own sphere of authority. She 
takes care of the household, brings up the children, and orders 
the servants. Today she even participates in social and political 
affairs. The position of the Chinese woman in the family has 
been somewhat misinterpreted by people in the outside world. 
They think she is more like a slave. Nothing could be more 
untrue. In reality she is an equal participant with her husband in 
marriage and home life. 

Husband and wife must be loyal to each other. Such loyalty is 
demanded, as in so many other parts of the world, somewhat more 
rigidly on the part of the wife than on the part of the husband. 
There are no traces of couvade in China. 

It is usual to think of the birth of a male child as lucky. The 
reason back of this is that the Chinese place great importance upon 
family life, and if a son is born, the family will be perpetuated. 
If a daughter is born, this too is lucky, but a daughter will event- 
ually marry and go off to some other family and so help rather 
to perpetuate that family than the family in which she was born. 
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So soon as a son is born, the mother is sent clothes for the infant. 
and the family distributes red eggs to relatives and friends as a 
symbol of joy. The same reason,—the importance of the family 
and kinship group,—lies back of the fact that a daughter does not 
have equal share with her brothers in inheriting from her father. 
Recently, however, in Shanghai the daughter of a wealthy man 
appealed to law and succeeded in obtaining a share of her father’s 
estate equal to that received by her brothers. Another fact that 
has bearing upon the custom of daughters not inheriting ‘is that 
the dowry given to the husband’s people at the time of a wedding 
is generally a pretty large one. At weddings this dowry is carried 
to the husband’s family in an elaborate procession. 


THE CELTIC FAMILY 


Rev. JAMES A. GEARY 


Instructor in Comparative Philology and Celtic Languages, 
The Catholic University of America 


E are interested, of course, in the family as it existed among 

the pagan Celts before the introduction of Christianity, or 

after that in so far as it presented traits which are contrary to or 

at variance with the Christian ideal and in agreement with the 
pagan customs in general. 

We know the pagan Celtic customs from three sources: 1) from 
the Latin and Greek writers, who either discuss them as it were 
ex professo, as Caesar does in his De Bello Gallico, or relate 
stories or narratives whether as history or for mere entertainment 
or instruction. The authority behind all such statements is very 
uncertain, even in the case of Caesar. Even when he had a good 
foundation for his statements (either in his own observations or 
in information received from traders or from the Gauls them- 
selves) we have to remember that he saw and heard with the eyes 
and ears of a Roman and interpreted everything in the light of 
Roman customs. Often his testimony is either not corroborated 
or even contradicted by Celtic sources, and very often a clearer 
idea of what Caesar wished to describe is obtained by the study 
of Celtic laws and literature. The authority behind the narratives 
of the historians and geographers is even more problematical than 
that of Caesar’s observations. 
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2) The Irish and Welsh literatures contain law-tracts which go 
back to the eleventh century or so in their present form, but for 
the most part represent a legal system of about the tenth century 
for the Welsh and the sixth century for the Irish, the latter only 
slightly changed from the pagan system. In both cases the early 
Christian bishops had secured the revision of the pagan laws in 
conjunction with the civil authorities. But the groundwork was 
not seriously changed. Moreover, in practice it took many cen- 
turies to eliminate pagan customs. 

3) The third source is the information gleaned from stories 
and sagas and from early lives of saints, which form the bulk of 
Irish and Welsh literatures. The matter of the sagas is entirely 
pagan, except for the introduction of Christian ideas, usually in 
a way which involves an evident anachronism. Even in the lives 
of the early saints there are often included incidents plainly repre- 
senting pagan customs, and even sometimes drawn from myth- 
ology. Many of the saga stories are pure mythology given a local 
and chronological setting that presents the appearance of history. 
But the value of these stories as portraying the customs of the 
Celts and their attitude of mind is undeniable: the difficulty is to 
distinguish what was customary in historical times from the vague 
tradition of what used to be done in a dim past by those who came 
to be thought of as divinities by a later age. Often, however, a 
clear statement is made that a certain thing used to be done in the 
period referred to in the story, with the evident implication that 
it was not done at the time when the story was written. 

Legally and theoretically the Celtic ideal was monogamy, but 
beside. the legal or first wife, the rich and powerful might have 
inferior wives or concubines. In this, the Celts were like most 
other Indo-European peoples. Even the laws as handed down to 
us recognize these inferior wives, and yet they were supposed to 
have been revised under the supervision of Patrick himself in the 
case of the Irish laws. The so-called “ Canons of Patrick ”, which 
go back to about 7oo A. D., reprobate polygamy on the part of 
the kings and nobles; it must therefore have been a fact about 
that time. 

A legal wife had to be of the same social grade as the hus- 
band,—there were seven grades of kings and nobles and freemen 
distinguished by the amount of property which they owned, be- 
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sides several classes of clients, serfs, slaves, and so on. A woman 
of an inferior class could not be the legal wife of a noble, but 
might be a concubine or inferior wife. There is mention in the 
stories and in what purports to be history, of kings having or 
attempting to have two legal wives at the same time. But these 
stories always hold up such procedure as reprehensible and shame- 
ful, and so they really prove that as far as this legal marriage of 
equals was concerned, monogamy was held in honor. In the 
purely mythological stories, of course, there are many incidents 
which remind one of the Greek stories of the amours of Zeus. 

Outside of the social restrictions above-mentioned, which are 
based on a gradation according to wealth, there are no impedi- 
ments to marriage that I know of. As to the close degrees of 
kindred nothing clear seems to be laid down in the laws; such 
restrictions seem to have been taken for granted. Only in the 
mythological stories do we find anything like incestuous marriages 
referred to. There is nothing like compulsory exogamy. When 
the structure of the family is described, it will be seen that the 
canonical prohibition of marriage within the fourth degree, if 
stated in terms of Irish law, would mean that marriage within the 
“ after-family ” would be forbidden. Marriages with foreigners 
are frequently mentioned, and some writers think they were 
especially favored because they did not complicate the questions 
of inheritance of property, since nothing but personal belongings 
could be carried out of the family; but, on the other hand, they 
would naturally receive special mention in the stories if they were 
unusual. 

In the mythological stories there is clear evidence that the jus 
primae noctis was exercised by the kings; but the custom is not 
mentioned for historical times. 

Polyandry is mentioned by Caesar as existing among the Britons 
(B. G., 5, 14), but he was probably mistaken and simply failed to 
understand the structure of the Celtic family (to be described 
below). The mythological stories do, however, contain references 
to polyandry. But there is no evidence that any such custom 
existed in historical times. What St. Jerome says, —that the 
Scotic nation had no marriage at all, “ Scotorum natio proprias 
uxores nor habet”’ (Adv. Jovinianum, |. II, c. 7),— is probably 
based on Caesar and those who copied him. Jerome’s animus 
against the Celts is well known. 
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As to wedding ceremonies, there seems to have been nothing but 
the conferring of the marriage-portion or dowry by the bride’s 
father on the bridegroom, and the delivery of the coibche by the 
latter to the former. The word coibche is explained in two old 
j glossaries by the word cennach, and in a third by connrad. Now 
cennach did mean “ purchase ”’, but it also meant “ redemption ”, 
| and still has both meanings as well as that of “bargain”; but 
connrad meant and means only “contract, bargain, covenant ”. 
Moreover, coibche was used of the “purchase” of food with 
money, though it was mostly used in relation to a marriage ar- 
rangement. Although, therefore, it cannot be said that the idea 
of purchasing the bride was present in their minds at the time the 
laws were compiled, it is commonly understood that the delivery 
of the coibche to the bride’s father was a survival of an earlier 
custom of the purchase of the bride from her father in recognition 
of his patria potestas over his children. 

The dowry and the coibche had to be equal because both repre- 
sented the social status of the contracting parties. The bride was 
also the recipient of presents, usually of household furnishings 
and utensils, from her relatives and friends; these remained her 
own personal property. 


In general, monogamic marriage was permanent among the 
Celts, but two reservations have to be made, as to divorce and as 
to temporary marriages. 1) Divorce was admitted for several 
reasons: a) if a legal wife was childless, her husband was per- 
mitted to divorce her and take another legal wife; b) if the hus- 
band took a second woman as concubine, the wife could leave him, 
or if she consented to remain she could force him to pay to her a 
bride-price or coibche, and both the husband and the concubine 


had to pay her her legal honor-price,—a sort of fine imposed for 
| wounding anyone’s honor, legally established for all ranks of 
society; ¢) divorce by mutual consent was also practiced. Of 
course, all the influence of the Church went to stamp out divorce, 


and it gradually succeeded. 

2) Temporary marriages are also mentioned. They were con- 
tracted for a year (May Ist seems to have been the usual time), 
but in Scotland for a year and a day. They might be renewed or 
allowed to terminate with the expiration of the term agreed on. 
i They originally applied only to secondary wives, and implied the 
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sides several classes of clients, serfs, slaves, and soon. A woman 
of an inferior class could not be the legal wife of a noble, but 
might be a concubine or inferior wife. There is mention in the 
stories and in what purports to be history, of kings having or 
attempting to have two legal wives at the same time. But these 
stories always hold up such procedure as reprehensible and shame- 
ful, and so they really prove that as far as this legal marriage of 
equals was concerned, monogamy was held in honor. In the 
purely mythological stories, of course, there are many incidents 
which remind one of the Greek stories of the amours of Zeus. 

Outside of the social restrictions above-mentioned, which are 
based on a gradation according to wealth, there are no impedi- 
ments to marriage that I know of. As to the close degrees of 
kindred nothing clear seems to be laid down in the laws; such 
restrictions seem to have been taken for granted. Only in the 
mythological stories do we find anything like incestuous marriages 
referred to. There is nothing like compulsory exogamy. When 
the structure of the family is described, it will be seen that the 
canonical prohibition of marriage within the fourth degree, if 
stated in terms of Irish law, would mean that marriage within the 
“ after-family ” would be forbidden. Marriages with foreigners 
are frequently mentioned, and some writers think they were 
especially favored because they did not complicate the questions 
of inheritance of property, since nothing but personal belongings 
could be carried out of the family; but, on the other hand, they 
would naturally receive special mention in the stories if they were 
unusual. 

In the mythological stories there is clear evidence that the jus 
primae noctis was exercised by the kings; but the custom is not 
mentioned for historical times. 

Polyandry is mentioned by Caesar as existing among the Britons 
(B. G., 5, 14), but he was probably mistaken and simply failed to 
understand the structure of the Celtic family (to be described 
below). The mythological stories do, however, contain references 
to polyandry. But there is no evidence that any such custom 
existed in historical times. What St. Jerome says, —that the 
Scotic nation had no marriage at all, “ Scotorum natio proprias 
uxores non habet ” (Adv. Jovinianum, 1. II, c. 7), — is probably 
based on Caesar and those who copied him. Jerome’s animus 
against the Celts is well known. 
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As to wedding ceremonies, there seems to have been nothing but 
the conferring of the marriage-portion or dowry by the bride’s 
father on the bridegroom, and the delivery of the coibche by the 
latter to the former. The word coibche is explained in two old 
glossaries by the word cennach, and in a third by connrad. Now 
cennach did mean “ purchase”, but it also meant “ redemption ”, 
and still has both meanings as well as that of “bargain”; but 
connrad meant and means only “contract, bargain, covenant ”’. 
Moreover, coibche was used of the “purchase” of food with 
money, though it was mostly used in relation to a marriage ar- 
rangement. Although, therefore, it cannot be said that the idea 
of purchasing the bride was present in their minds at the time the 
laws were compiled, it is commonly understood that the delivery 
of the coibche to the bride’s father was a survival of an earlier 
custom of the purchase of the bride from her father in recognition 
of his patria potestas over his children. 

The dowry and the coibche had to be equal because both repre- 
sented the social status of the contracting parties. The bride was 
also the recipient of presents, usually of household furnishings 
and utensils, from her relatives and friends; these remained her 
own personal property. 


‘ 


In general, monogamic marriage was permanent among the 
Celts, but two reservations have to be made, as to divorce and as 
to temporary marriages. 1) Divorce was admitted for several 
reasons: a) if a legal wife was childless, her husband was per- 
mitted to divorce her and take another legal wife; b) if the hus- 
band took a second woman as concubine, the wife could leave him, 
or if she consented to remain she could force him to pay to her a 
bride-price or coibche, and both the husband and the concubine 
had to pay her her legal honor-price,—a sort of fine imposed for 
wounding anyone’s honor, legally established for all ranks of 
society; ¢) divorce by mutual consent was also practiced. Of 
course, all the influence of the Church went to stamp out divorce, 
and it gradually succeeded. 

2) Temporary marriages are also mentioned. They were con- 
tracted for a year (May Ist seems to have been the usual time), 
but in Scotland for a year and a day. They might be renewed or 
allowed to terminate with the expiration of the term agreed on. 
They originally applied only to secondary wives, and implied the 
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existence of a legal wife. According to W. F. Skene, non- 
polygamous temporary marriages were practiced in Scotland in the 
sixteenth century, but after a year they became permanent if there 
was offspring and otherwise were terminated. 

The legal wife was the equal of her husband, and could possess 
and administer property of her own. As to the joint property of 
the family, the head of the house had its administration in his 
hands, but could make no disadvantageous contract (one that 
would diminish the property or assume unwelcome obligations) 
without her consent and that of the grown-up sons, nephews, etc. 
Any of these could invalidate such a contract by legal action. On 
the other hand the husband, if head of the house, had the patria 
potestas in an absolute degree, including the power to put to death 
or to sell his concubines, his children and his slaves. But he had 
no such power over his legal wife, who was his equal before the 
law (except that he might be head of the family). The exposure 
of undesired children (at least those borne by concubines) was 
practiced in pagan times. 

The Indo-European custom seems to have given the head of the 
family the patria potestas over his children till the latter married, 
or till they reached a certain age recognized as that of legal 
majority, whereupon they were emancipated. At Athens this age 
varied between twelve and eighteen; among the Germans it was 
fourteen. During the Middle Ages the limitation to the age of 
fourteen was introduced into Welsh law. But the primitive law 
among the Celts and among the Romans (though here it was later 
restricted) gave the father the patria potestas during his whole 
life, unless he emancipated the son, or himself became incapaci- 
tated. An unemancipated son could not make a valid contract 
without the consent of the head of the family, any more than a 
slave could. Women remained always under the tutelage of the 
head of the house, with only a few particular restrictions. If the 
father (not being head of the house) was incapacitated, one of his 
sons succeeded him and was bound to care for him. The children 
of concubines were not of the same status in the family as their 
father, but had only the social status of their mother. The maxim 
“ partus sequitur ventrem” held good in Celtic law. 

The family whose head possessed the patria potestas did not 
mean a simple family composed of a married couple and their 
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children, but a sort of joint-family or family commune composed 
of not more than four generations, evidently based on a patriarchal 
organization, and brought into existence by adding the progeny of 
one ancestor for five successive generations. But since the an- 
cestor himself and his sons would normally have died by the time 
the last generation-came of age, the laws consider only four actual 
generations of descendants to be members of the family. There 
are four terms used in the Irish laws to designate portions of such 
a family commune, the meaning of which is evident in a diagram 
showing six generations of which the first two represent deceased 
ancestors. The smallest unit is the geilfine, which appears to 
mean “hand-family” and is said to be composed of five “persons”’. 
The next larger is the deirbfine, which means “ true-family ” and 
is composed of nine “persons”. Next comes the iairfine, or 
“ after-family ”, which similarly adds four “ persons ” more, and 
lastly the innfine, or “ end-family ”, which adds four “ persons ” 
more, making seventeen. “ Persons” in these expressions must 
be taken to mean “ category ” or “ degree of relationship”. Thus 
the “ hand-family ” includes the person we start with, whom we 
shall call A, his son, his father, his brother, and his nephew, that 
is, five categories of relatives, of which three (son, brother, and 
nephew) may represent more than one individual of course. 
Notice that here only three generations are represented, for the 
“hand-family ” is only a portion of the “true-family ” which 
comprises four generations. This “true-family ” adds four other 
categories, namely, the grandfather, the uncle, the first cousin. 
and the first cousin’s son (of course all but the grandfather may 
represent more than one individual). This makes nine categories 
or “persons” in the “true-family ’. The “after-family ” com- 
prised all these plus four more, namely, the granduncle of A, the 
granduncle’s sons (first cousins of A’s father), the granduncle’s 
grandsons (second cousins to A), and the sons of these grandsons 
(third cousins to A’s sons). The “ end-family ” comprised all 
these plus four more categories, namely, the first cousins of A’s 
grandfather, the second cousins of his father, his own third 
cousins, and the fourth cousins of his sons. All this can be put 
briefly thus: in the “ hand-family ” the youngest members include 
first cousins; in the “true-family ” they include second cousins; 
in the “after-family ” they include third cousins; in the “ end- 
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family ” they include fourth cousins. Moreover, in the “ end- 
family” there will be eight “hand-families”, four “true-families”’, 
and two “ after-families ’; in fact, each larger division contains 
two of the next smaller divisions, providing that there is no break- 
ing up by deaths. 


> 


The “ true-family ” of nine “ persons ” was the usual legal unit 
in questions regarding the distribution of the property of one 
dying intestate, or the assessment or division of damages for 
crimes committed by a member or against a member of a family ; 
when the larger units had a share in such settlements it was only 
in diminishing proportions, laid down minutely in the laws. After 
four generations all right of inheritance was extinguished ; that is, 
if three generations intervened between the intestate and the 
youngest descendant, whether direct or collateral, there was no 
succession. The restriction to four “ persons” in the above de- 
scriptions thus set a definite limit to the family, to its rights and 
obligations. It is noteworthy that primogeniture was entirely un- 
known among the Celts, as it was also among the Hindus; among 
the latter also the right of succession was extinguished if three 
generations intervened, that is, a man could net inherit from his 
great-great-grandfather, but only up to his great-grandfather. 

The head of the family (which must be understood as the 
“ true-family ” unless otherwise specified) was not necessarily the 
oldest ancestor. Upon the death or incapacitation of the head, his 
successor was chosen from the members of the “ true-family ” 
who were of age, the one most fitted (in turbulent times the best 
fighter, no doubt) being elected. In the kingly families, where the 
kingship of a certain territory went with the position, the election 
was made by the whole body of nobles and freemen; but they 
chose a member of the “true-family” of the dead king. He 
might be the brother, the son, the grandson, or the nephew (son 
of a brother or of a sister) of his predecessor. Later on, he was 
chosen while the head was still alive, to avoid controversy and to 
prevent an interregnum in case of a deadlock. In such cases he 
was known as the tanist, which means “ second’, and the system 
is called “ tanistry ” by English writers. 

While women were, in general, under the tutelage of the head 
of the “ true-family ”, they could be emancipated from it, and be- 
come members of the family in their own right, but then they had 
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to bear their share even in warlike enterprises, and in pagan times 
even took part in battles, as the German women were said to have 
done. In Christian times this was done away with. 

Some scholars have seen traces of matriarchy in some of the 
old stories, mostly legendary and mythological. For instance, 
many of the old heroes were designated by their own names fol- 
lowed by that of their mothers rather than by their fathers’ names ; 
thus we read of the famous Connor mac Nessa, where Ness was 
the name of his mother. This may be compared with the classical 
expression “ pueri Ledae” for Castor and Pollux. Moreover, the 
son of a woman of the family, after the death of his father, was 
under the special care of the head of the family, naturally enough ; 
and further, if a woman married a stranger, he was admitted into 
the family in all probability; in either case the son inherited his 
share from his maternal grandfather, and could even be chosen 
head of the family by election. Hence it often happened that a 
chief was succeeded by his nephew or grandson, the son of his 
sister or of his daughter. Bede states that the Picts traced the 
kingly succession through women, apparently basing his opinion 
upon such cases and on a statement that the status of children in 
the family depended on the status of the mother (that is, whether 
she was a legal wife or only a concubine, —“ partus sequitur 
ventrem!”’), and Zimmer also found in these points evidence of 
matriarchy. There is, however, no solid foundation for such an 
opinion as far as historical times are concerned; in all cases the 
regular succession laid down by the laws is followed. The Picts, 
by the way, may not have been originally Celts, but they were at 
least Celticized. The designation “sister's son” seems to have 
been a common epithet of heroes, as in other literatures, but the 
significance of it is hard to determine. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that the same word, nia, meant “champion or hero” 
and also “ nephew ”. 


There is one faint trace of what may originally have been the 
couvade custom in the old mythological cycle of Cuchullain stories, 
where it is narrated that the Ulidians of Ulster (close neighbors 
of a group of Picts) suffered the pains of parturition for nine 
half-days, once in their lives, because of a curse placed on them 
as a penalty for an indignity offered by the king, Connor mac 
Nessa, to an expectant mother, who, by the way, belonged to the 
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fairy race. It came about through the violation of a tabu which 
she had imposed on her husband, a mortal, namely, that he was to 
make no mention of her being his wife. The poets who narrated 
the story certainly had no idea of the couvade in mind; but of 
course it may be the real explanation of the situation of some of 
the Ulstermen, for which they invented one which they could 
understand, and which they extended to the whole community. 

Tabus were common (the word for a tabu was geis), but they 
seem to have applied to individuals or to very small classes, as to 
the kings of a certain place, certain groups of fighting-men, etc. 
Thus, one hero was forbidden to hunt in a certain place, or to 
bring down a certain kind of animal, to cross a certain ford after 
nightfall, etc. Moreover, a.geis could be laid on a person appar- 
ently for no reason at all, as far as we can see. The subject needs 
further study. 

In fact the whole matter of Celtic society needs more investi- 
gation, and still awaits the publication of complete texts from the 
manuscripts. 


The best accounts of the Celtic family organization are: 
D’Arbois de Jubainville, La famille celtique, and Eoin MacNeill, 
Celtic Ireland, ch. VIII to X. Joyce, Social History of Ireland, 
has a very readable account of the structure of society and mode 
of living of the pagan Irish, but his statements are often subject 
to correction, especially on the family. MacNeill’s essays are the 
safest guide in the English language, and on the subdivisions of 
the family give a somewhat clearer account even than D’Arbois. 


THE EARLY TEUTONIC FAMILY 
Pauc G. Gers, PH.D. 


Walburg Professor of German Language and Literature, 
The Catholic University of America 


N the entire old Greek literature there is said to have been 
only one poet who pictured love as we understand it today: 
namely, the Alexandrian writer Apollonius Rhodios (see Alfred 
Korte: Das Liebesmotiv in Epos und Drama der Griechen, in 
“Forschungen und Fortschritte”, vol. VI, no. 12, April 20, 1930). 
The Romans of course had their Vergil (Dido and Aeneas), 
known also in the Middle Ages. 
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SOURCES 


The principal sources for early Teutonic love and family life 
are: authors, from Caesar, Tacitus, Plinius Secundus to Jordanes, 
Gregory of Tours and Bede; and documents, such as laws, heroic 
legends (to be used with care), life of Ludgerus (700), Beowulf 
(700), Edda and Viking poetry. 

These are rare sources indeed on almost virgin Teutonic civi- 
lization. Tacitus spoke to many German soldiers in the Roman 
army and to those in captivity, knew German words and geog- 
raphy, and had reliable other informers. His works—Germania, 
Annales, Historiae—prove him to be rather trustworthy. Much 
of his story is confirmed by later Teutonic sources. He loved 
truth and wrote “ sine ira et studio” and had, I think, no preju- 
dices such as Caesar entertained. 

As to immediate Teutonic sources, those of Iceland, Denmark 
and Scandinavia reflect better than those of Germany and Eng- 
land the original state of life in Teuton pagan times, if we except 
a little foreign (Irish) trace here and there. Written sources of 
the north, even if written after the years 960 and 1000, after the 
time of the introduction of Christianity into Denmark and Iceland, 
took over the old pagan material unchanged. Sources in England 
and Germany are of course less trustworthy because of early 
Roman-Christian influences. Here the “ Beowulf”, Bede, the 
“ Nibelungen ”’, Waldersong, minstrels’ epics changed somewhat 
the original features. No minstrels, no feudal society, no Chris- 
tianity, no Roman rule, no antique civilization, no long epics, 
flourished in early Iceland. In the North we experience, more- 
over, a longer preservation of pagan social, moral, legal and con- 
stitutional conditions. The North is very conservative. 

In the South it was different. The Frankonian Merovingian 
Germany, France and Holland represent a mixed civilization, with 
Celtic, Oriental, Roman, Christian, Hellenistic background, where 
wars, kings, nobility, family, farming, and so forth were conceived 
in a totally different spirit. 

What a jump from Tacitus to Gregorius of Tours and his suc- 
cessors,—from the old Teutonic farmer, hunter, head of the clan, 
natural morality and purity of life, ancient liberty, rural religious 
pagan guilds, free constitutions, democratic assemblies, chivalric 
feeling of friendship towards each other, peace-loving yet stern 


‘ 
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and proud and stubborn and brave German ancestors, to the Ger- 
man Franks under Roman influence, under Clovis and his succes- 
sors, the hatred, the immorality, the adoption of Roman civil laws 
and of the feudal system, the Roman “ villa” in the place of old 
Teutonic forest life, the erection of states into hereditary king- 
doms, the suppression of the old “ Wergeld” or indemnity for 
injury and the substitution of Roman imprisonment and legal 
capital punishment unknown to ancient Germans. Everything 
modern originated in the South. 


‘ 


There was a time when even Old Norse and Icelandic civiliza- 
tion was thought to be under early Christian influences coming 
from England and Ireland around 800-1000. That was the theory 
of Sophus Bugge who around 1875 considered the Edda metrically 
to belong to the Viking period (800-1100) and its contents to be 
in part transformations of Christian and Roman stories of antique 
classical literature. Even in his own time Bugge had an enemy 
in Mullenhoff. But today no one doubts that old Norse literature 
is primitive Teutonic and pagan in nature, origin, language and 
form. The oldest Edda songs, though in minority, are older than 
the old Norse language; the Skirnir-song and Wafthrudnir-song 
date from the fifth or sixth century and reflect the Teutonic life 
of the period of migrations and of the time of Tacitus. 


CouRTSHIP AND ACQUISITION OF WIVES 


What, now, was the family life of these early Teutons, and first 
as to their methods of acquiring wives? There was only one 
method, it seems. It was a mutual bargain between two families, 
two clans, between the heads of two family organizations. As in 
the case sometimes today among the lower class of farmers of 
Europe and elsewhere, it was more of a family affair than of 
individual wooing. Wooing was almost eliminated. The two 
parties did not know much, if anything, of each other. The father 
or guardian of the bride would be proud to have the young woman 
marry into a prominent, powerful family. The young man and 
his father in turn took pride in finding the. daughter of an old 
established family and gladly paid the price. The wife was 
acquired with a price, but, I think, not really bought. 

Marriage was a transaction between the father of the woman 
on the one hand, and on the other the bridegroom together with 
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his own father. Severe laws were enacted against wife-stealing, 
which may be an evidence of its former popularity. The substi- 
tution of a price for force in marriage is a step forward in culture 
analagous to composition of a murder by payment made to the 
victim’s family instead of the primitive custom of blood-revenge. 

But even this peaceful bargain may well have run counter to the 
strivings of a young girl’s heart. In an Icelandic legend Helga 
takes only with outward assent and obedience the husband whom 
her father gives her; but her heart remains constant to her lover 
(Gunnlaugssaga; Mogk). We have several instances of real in- 
subordination of the woman to the father’s decisions. 

How far was the sentiment of love a factor? Some gleanis of 
sentiment must flash out. If nobody in earliest times thought of 
really portraying the love of a woman’s heart except later in the 
11th and 12th century (Walther; Nibelungen), it was probably 
because it was not felt necessary. It was possibly self-evident, or 
the monks who in part wrote down our old literature, would be 
shy of such material. The story of Walther and Hildegund has 
all the external characteristics of a runaway match. 

The method of getting a bride then consisted in a peaceful 
marriage bargain. In course of time only, and through the good 
offices of the Church, women began to assert their likes and dis- 
likes, choice began, sentiment unfolded. King Frotho of Denmark 
in an edict still speaks of the stability and safety of marriages 
made on the basis of a definite bargain. Regard for thrift was 
and still is common among peasants of Europe: field marries field, 
cattle marry cattle. A cheerful milepost on the way to improve- 
ment is Canute’s law in Denmark around 1030 as_ follows: 
“neither woman nor maid shall be forced to marry one that is 
disliked by her nor shall be sold for money unless the bridegroom 
gives something of his own free will”. There must therefore be 
no force on either side. 

Whether buying and selling was originally really involved is 
still disputed. The older scholars on Germanic origins believed 
that the father of the groom actually paid for the bride in cattle 
or horses to the father of the girl. Modern auithorities, like Stein- 
hausen, Hoops and Neckel, doubt or deny the existence of a 
“Kaufehe” or wife-buying. Tacitus, in chapter 18 of “ Ger- 
mania”, says: “ The wife does not bring a dowry to her husband 
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but receives one from him. The parents and relatives . . . pass 
their approbation on the presents (munera) which are not adapted 
to please a female taste or decorate the bride, but a yoke of oxen, 
a steed, a shield, spear and sword. By virtue of these the wife is 
espoused, who on jer part also makes a present of armour to her 
husband. This they consider as the firmest bond of union. . . .” 
So far Tacitus: “ Dowry” is not buying. Neckel claims that the 
husband’s payments were gifts and became the property of the 
bride and not of the father, which seems to agree with Tacitus. 
and that, whenever the gifts were turned over to the father it was 
merely because he had charge of the wedding ceremonies. Steeds, 
oxen, swords and so forth were meant for the wedding train, the 
procession; not as purchase price for the bride. 

The woman was part of the family; when she married, appar- 
ently she was not conscious of being a mere chattel, a piece of 
property. Her desire was not so much for the husband as for the 
married state. She considered marriage as an institution in which 
to be useful to society and to give life to strong healthy offspring. 
It was not a matter of love for a particular husband. Tacitus 
says in chapter 19 of his so-called “ Germania’’: “ Ne tamquam 
maritum, sed tamquam matrimonium ament”’: They marry to feel 
attached not to the husband but to matrimony. 


Who doubts that that was somewhat more unselfish than the 
Roman practice. It was putting the common good, procreation 
and welfare of the society, over individual self-gratification, and 
thus Tacitus took it himself and held it up to the Romans as a 
mirror of virtue. He did not, I think, exaggerate. Other sources 
support his observations. Women were not despised in primitive 
Germany and regarded as beings of an inferior order; they were 
considered as standing equal in point of honor to the men and 
were in many respects even acknowledged to be superior (Tacitus). 
The reverence in which women in pagan Germany were held de- 
pended on the real, natural purity of their lives. The primitives 
apparently knew no immoral practices as understood by both 
Romans and us. 

If the woman was bought, she felt, I think, no humiliation nor 
did the young man consider it such. The word to “ buy” prob- 
ably had a wider sense then than it has today. It was an arrange- 
ment in a friendly spirit. Possibly it is only a remnant of a 
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former real buying custom. It meant a bargain, give and take, 
offer and counter-offer. The girl’s father did not sell his daughter 
to the highest bidder, according to Neckel. The families ex- 
changed gifts,—the young man had to sacrifice something to gain 
possession of the bride. He went to the father of the prospective 
bride, accompanied by his own father or friends, and all talked 
over the possibilities. The young man’s family would point to 
good horses, harnessed steeds, and swords, to be used for the 
household or for the ceremony, the wedding wagon and trip which 
would bring the bride solemnly to her new home. Bride and 
bridegroom would be surrounded by relatives. Before decision 
was finally made the bride’s opinion was asked. The answer of 
the girl in the sagas is usually the following. “I care not for 
marrying ; but since you so highly praise the wooer I shall follow 
your advice.” Individual initiative would otherwise have some- 
what severed the family bond,—neither the young man nor the 
young woman desired to break through these age-old ties. Unity 
of clan was customary and the normal thing. Custom was law. 
Tacitus says: “plus ibi boni mores valent quam alibi bonae 
leges ”: customs mean more, are of stronger binding force, with 
them than are good laws with us (Romans). Now and then there 
was conflict, however, as already indicated: Thusnelda, engaged 
against her will by her father to an unloved man, permitted her- 
self to be “ kidnapped ” by her beloved Arminius. Some modern 
books call this however “stealing” on the part of Arminius. 
Hilde challenged and bid defiance to her father in her marriage 
desires. Sigrun, too, not desirous to marry Hodbrodd, ran away 
to Helgi, the Viking leader, whom she loved, and became his wife. 
Thus modern love is slowly developing, breaking through holy 
custom, until French-Celtic influence (Tristan and Isolde) makes 
love and passion the center of interest in medieval romance be- 
tween two lovers. But that, too, was more fiction than truth. 
The old Germans did not think the indulgence of the weaknesses 
of the heart so urgent as for their sake to relax public morals. 


IMPEDIMENTS 


If a free woman married an unfree man she lost her freedom. 
A Lombard even killed a man serf once who ventured to marry a 
free woman, and sold the serf’s wife into slavery. The Goths and 
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Burgundians would scourge and burn them both. The Saxons 
punished an unequal marriage with death of both man and wife. 
Every Teuton, even the economically weak and dependent, was 
free. Slaves were usually captives of foreign blood and lands 
(Irish, Finnish, Asiatic). Marriages between the native free and 
foreign servant slaves were illegal, and, if they took place, the 
children, if boys, lost caste and were declared bondmen. A free- 
born man could marry his slave only after having given her her 
freedom; but a stigma remained with the children just the same. 
A freeborn woman who united herself to a slave, being unable, 
on account of being herself under guardianship, to give him his 
freedom, became a slave herself. In order to render this dis- 
honorable act impossible, the slave was sometimes killed. 


Inasmuch as marriage was an arrangement between any two 
independent families and principally an economic affair, there 
could easily be consanguinity as far as I know. Marriage within 
the clan was of course impossible for mere economic reasons. 
There were no formal forbidden degrees of relationship. One 
could marry a stepmother, a wife’s sister, a brother’s widow, a 
niece, until the Church established discipline. 


Form oF FAMILY 


Fidelity unto death was vowed in marriage. According to 
Tacitus, “Germania ”’, chapter 19, a German woman “can have 
but one husband as she can have but one body and one life” 
(“sic unum accipiunt maritum quomodo unum corpus unamque 
vitam ne ulla cogitatio ultra”). The normal marriage was mono- 
gamous. Polygamy was the exception. A matrimonial arrange- 
ment was made for permanent investment. There could normally 
be but one husband and one wife at a time. A woman rarely 
even took a second husband after the first husband’s death. 
Tacitus says, in “ Germania”, chapter 18: “ The matrimonial 
bond is strict and severe among them... . . Almost alone among 
the foreign nations they content themselves with one wife, a very 
few excepted who (not through incontinence but because their 
alliance is solicited on account of their rank) practice polygamy ” 
(qui non libidine sed ob nobilitatem pluribus nuptiis ambiuntur). 
But even this polygamy was only a remnant of former times. 
Economic conditions would forbid it, if nothing else, because life 
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was hard in the wilderness. A few farmers only indulged in this 
luxury, as Adam of Bremen (1060) testifies. The women fought 
against it. It was always embarrassing to the husband. But there 
was no particular moral sentiment against it in pagan times. 
Ariovistus had two wives. In Scandinavia concubinage was not 
uncommon among the more wealthy classes, but it was only tol- 
erated; woman’s instinct forbade it. It often created trouble. 
The man put the second woman in some house or hut just outside 
his legitimate home. Polygamy was never legitimate, seeing that 
only children of the legal wife had any rights. The mistress 
usually was a slave, a captive of war; a native German woman 
would not consent to be a mere concubine. Economy and woman’s 
resentment and her sentiment decided the matter. The children 
of a mistress were slaves. Only a legitimate son could or would 
minister to his dead parents. If the man under certain circum- 
stances could have two wives, the woman never could have two 
husbands. In fact, as Procopius and others say, the women killed 
themselves on their husband’s bodies. This was probably not a 
common occurrence. However, latest research and excavations 
in East Prussia confirm it and it is a historical fact that after 
bloody battles German women killed themselves in great numbers 
on the bodies of their slaughtered husbands. Usual'v the widow 
laid her keys, the emblem of household rule, upon the corpse of 
her husband. The keys and other property went with him into 
the grave. Incidentally, celibacy was a mark of disgrace on both 
sides, man and woman. A numerous offspring was considered 
honorable. 
THE WeppiInc CEREMONY 

Little is known about the wedding ceremony. The economically 
free men married only daughters of men also economically inde- 
pendent, of equal wealth or station, and gladly strengthened their 
estate by marriage. Marriage was an important event, economi- 
cally, religiously, socially. There was a formal engagement first, 
or better a business understanding between families. The pair 
shook hands and exchanged kisses and rings and that was morally 
binding. This and later the homemaking were considered only 


one continuous act. Marriage was a contract in more than one 
respect. The right of guardianship and that of empowering the 
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young man to appear in his wife’s stead before the tribunal, was 
now solemnly turned over to the husband. The wedding was re- 
garded as the highest point in life; the old name for it, “ Hoch- 
zeit”, is an evidence of this. It was celebrated amid the shouts 
of the guests. 

Symbolic ceremonies, we may be sure, were not lacking, but 
differed with the different races. The bride’s hair was probably 
bound up. The keys of the house were hung at her girdle. A boy 
walked before her, bearing a sword. The symbol of the ring can 
be traced far back into the Middle Ages, but cannot be proved to 
be of Germanic origin. 

Actual marriage was surely an important ceremony. Tacitus 
does not commit himself as to whether it was public or private. 
Grimm thinks it was public. So it was, I think. The clan system 
demanded the active public cooperation of relatives. An oracle 
may have been consulted; old ways acknowledged by a mock fight, 
or a race, or what not; tears, exultations from friends, songs and 
feasting could not have been lacking; rude jokes were in season. 
Unfortunately we find no chronicler of the words spoken. Formal 
engagement probably sufficed for the beginning of married life 
and was so regarded long after Christianity had been introduced 
into Germanic lands. 

A few conjectures may be ventured from later practices also. 
The bargain was probably begun by -the young man’s father or 
friend, who, mostly along with the wooer, went on his errand with 
a great crowd of relatives and backers. During the negotiations 
the bridegroom-to-be sat silent and listened to his praises. In 
pagan times it is reported that it was usual to place a drawn and 
sharp sword for three nights between a newly married pair, from 
a religious superstition. This is reported almost internationally 
however as a common feature of folklore. The day after the 
wedding the husband presented his wife with a gift, called the 
morning gift, of which she could not be deprived. It was also 
customary immediately after the wedding for the bride to ex- 
change the virginal wreath on her head for a cap, a hood. This 
virginal wre ., worn by the bride on her wedding day, was ap- 
parently a ve., ancient German custom. No maiden could wear 
it whose honor was not spotless. Young maidens did not marry 
as early, so Tacitus says, as those of the southern climes. When 
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the day came, it was the day of days. White horses would draw 
the big covered wagons laden with goods, followed by cattle, 
horses, sheep, cows, pigs possibly, and weapons. The bride 
brought some weapons herself, possibly as a sign to the bride- 
groom that he must in the future protect her. 


PERMANENCE OF MARRIAGE 


Trial marriages, companionate marriages, adultery and the like 
did not appeal to the old Teutons. And there seems to have been 
no divorce. The family was the foundation of society, and family 
tradition and genealogy were carefully cultivated. Adultery was 
deemed an inexpiable crime,—on the part of the woman, of course, 
mainly. If the husband did not kill the guilty wife with his own 
hand, she was turned naked and with shorn head out of the house 
and whipped by the women from village to village until she sank 
from fatigue. This custom, highly commended by Tacitus, of the 
punishment meted out to an adulteress was in force until a very 
late period among the Saxons, and the account agrees with what 
we know of the other Teutons. A marriage was to endure. 
Exactly as violation and loss of virginity found no forgiveness, so 
“to seduce and be seduced is not called the spirit of the times 
with them ”, says Tacitus (“ Germania”, chapter 19). “ Nobody 
there smiles at vices”: “ Nemo enim illic vitia ridet nec corrum- 
pere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur ”. Only virgins enter marriage 
there (tantum virgines nubunt) and with the hope and vow of the 
wife, life is settled once for all (et cum spe votoque uxoris semel 
transigitur). They take one husband once as they receive life 
and body once, and, beyond that, there is no thought, there is no 
concupiscence (ne ulla cogitatio ultra, ne longior cupiditas). Mar- 
riage (Tacitus says,—I repeat it) means marriage (matrimonium) 
not “ maritum ”, the husband. Therefore marriage had a perma- 
nent character until death parted the participants. Rare, too, were 
second marriages on the part of the husband. Marriage was less 
erotic than it is today. True, the husband was less restricted, but 
generally, except from sometimes having a slave mistress, kept 
from entangling alliances with other men’s wives. The Teutonic 
woman was principally a mother and as such conspicuous to the 
Romans. All this meant permanency of marriage. 
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Domestic LirE. Famity TIEs 


Love and affection were natural things. Without 
Affection outward manifestation, practical love was like duty, 

part of nature. In old Teutonic soil flourished such 
sentiment as that rough life brought forth. Peace, good-will, sense 
of honor, loyalty to a friend, brotherly affection, all were plants 
found in the Germanic home. ‘“ Widsith” has a passage to 
prove it. An Anglo-Saxon metaphor for wife is “ Weaver of 
peace” (setting aside feuds). Marriage is meant to put aside 
revenge. 

It was a good thing to belong to a large clan, and honorable to 
be its leader. The kin gladly acknowledged the head and served 
him. Within the family was peace, or at least truce. 

The family tie engendered the earliest notions of duty, and this 
sense of duty is the moral foundation of all Germanic history. 
The head of the house exacted obedience and respect, and fostered 
order and justice. His fireplace was the council. Outside the 
home men felt that chaos had come. The heaviest punishment 
was expulsion from family. Banishment was the crown of sorrow. 
“ Cain was banished from his own kind” (Beowulf). 

We find a multiplicity of names to express relationship by 
blood. When genuine relationship failed, one could enter upon an 
artificial one, e. g. blood brotherhood between two strange youths. 
Ties of blood were the one bond of society. Breaking it by mur- 
der meant ceaseless feud and “ Wergeld ”,—payment of a price 
in terms of flocks and herds according to the rank of the person 
killed. The wergeld for women varied, sometimes being the same 
as for a man, sometimes half as much. Fines were set finally for 
every kind of wound. 


Over wife and child and every member of his 
Authority family, the German father had, in theory, an abso- 
‘ lute control. But religion and custom set up certain 
restrictions. Selling a wife and child was a measure only of last 
resort. Even the Church recognized a sort of right which parents 
had to sell their children into servitude, but endeavored to curb 
such practices. To slay a member of the household may have 
been lawful, but was rarely exercised. 
According to Jutland law a man was permitted to strike wife 
and child provided he did it only with a rod. Corporal chastise- 
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ment, even of adult members, was very common. The wife did 
not dare to lift a hand against her husband. 

In Iceland, however, the women achieved a remarkable degree 
of independence. Weinhold gives an instance where a wife, openly 
declaring that her husband had dared to whip her, dissolved the 
partnership and left him, taking all her belongings with her. In 
case of adultery or conspiracy, the husband could kill his wife, 
but only openly, and he had to announce his act to his neighbors. 


Able-bodied persons were seldom killed through 
The Infant the exercise of parental power. But there is no 

doubt as regards the custom of exposure applied to 
the very old and the very young. Life was hard in those days. 
Daily bread was often uncertain. The sickly were superfluous. 
Infants, and especially twins, or those deformed, or girls were not 
always wanted. Sometimes they were sold into slavery or were 
killed. When a child was born it lay on the floor until the father 
decided whether it should be acknowledged or exposed. In the 
first case he lifted it up, sprinkled it with water and smeared a 
little honey on its lips. Otherwise it was exposed. This exposing 
was the business of the father. Twins were often unwelcome. 
The feelings of the children were not considered. They were 
forbidden to cry and weep aloud. The right to expose ceased 
once food (milk and honey) had passed the child’s lips. Tests 
were made to see whether there was promise of a vigorous life. 
Infants were put into a barrel of water. Water was a test of 
hardiness. If the boy stood the shock of immersion, he had a 
strong constitution. When a poor freedman died and left several 
children, these were at times put together in a pit and were suf- 
fered to starve one by one to death. Maternal pity and instinct 
and the Church slowly exercised pressure to improve these things. 
Laws took the merciful side. The name of the infant was care- 
fully chosen to bind its owner to his family. 


The life of children was passed within the narrow 
The Child range of the paternal household. Rich and poor 

alike grew up together, as Tacitus remarks, unclad 
and dirty. When he came of age, the boy took spear and shield. 
At seven the boy was taken from the control of the women, and 
began his life among men. At eight he had a “ Wergeld ” (price, 
value) ; at ten, he was free of his guardian; later, he bore arms. 
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took part in council, had the duty of fighting, and exercised at 
gymnastics. The prime of life lay between twenty and fifty. 


The free German was essentially a warrior and hunter, 
Women and such farming as he had was mostly in the hands 

of his wife, who was helped by slaves and by mem- 
bers of the household. The primitive Germanic wife spun wool, 
made clothes, cared for the fowls, and raised barley. This im- 
portance in the household gave her a certain responsibility, leader- 
ship, and dignity. We must remember, too, what important part 
the German woman played in matters of divination. Add the 
chastity for which Tacitus so warmly praises the German wife 
and we can imagine that this was no race of “barbarians”. No 
part of the ‘“ Germania” is so much admired as the one on the 
honor of women. Women, even in those days, were not deprived 
of legal protection. Exclusion from certain privileges is a proof 
that other rights existed. Thus we find in the Salic Law that 
women may not inherit land. Where we find daughters admitted 
to equal shares of an estate with sons, as with the Visigoths, we 
may assume foreign influence. Women were under the control of 
father or brother, who punished or rewarded them at discretion. 
Custom was law and custom had very early begun to give woman 
a certain legal standing. 

A runic inscription of ancient Norway, important for its age 
and length, speaks of the male “ heirs ” and of the female “ heirs ”’. 
Thus in the absolutely heathen and purely Teutonic north, we have 
as early as 550 a definite word corresponding to a definite fact: 
right of female inheritance. 


‘ 


As regards Tacitus’ “ sanctum aliquid”: sanctity of women, we 
may believe that the reverence was based on religious tradition 
and was not chivalry. We are hardly to think that the German 
attributed superior insight to woman as woman. The gods spoke 
through her. Scholars (R. H. Schroeder and Neckel) have lately 
established oriental Hellenistic religious influences among the 
pagan Germans | Balder Legend and Cult]. 


The family or the kin was by far the most power- 
Household ful factor in public as in private life. It comprised 
the six relations of father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, sister. ‘“‘ Cyning’’ means child of tribe. It is on the 
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basis of kin that we study Germanic institutions. A family held 
its members united. They made common front against the enemy 
and kept peace among themselves. The word “sib”, “Sippe”, 
means both “ relationship” and “ peace”; as does the English 
and German “ kind”, and “ gentile” and “ gentle ”’; “ lid, Glied ” 
means “ family” and “help” and “ support”, in Old Norse. 

Every member of the family was subordinate to its head, but 
was not at his mercy. At least the head did not avail himself 
ruthlessly of his right. He could punish and even sell. 

Hospitality was universal. A “stranger” to the early Teutons 
meant “ welcome”. The Latin “ hostis” in root originally meant 
“ stranger’; to the Romans “hostis” was enemy. To the Ger- 
mans the word “hostis” is linguistically the same as “ guest”. 
As “ guest” the stranger received gifts from the hospitable Ger- 
mans. After wars the Germans made “Frieden” meaning 
“love”, not “ peace” meaning “a patched-up affair” or armistice. 

The Teuton’s house was his castle. The head of the family was 
its protector. All its quarrels were his quarrels; when the family 
was wronged, he was the avenger. He was also responsible for 
the wrongs done by his own clan. All relations were bound with 
him in a common bond of responsibility. To inherit the family’s 
privileges meant to inherit its duties and burdens. 


There was probably no marital abstinence or birth re- 
Morals _ striction. Tacitus says, “Germania”, chapter 19, “Nu- 
merum liberorum finire . . . flagitium habetur”’: To 
limit the number of children is considered a crime. The destiny 
of woman was children. Tacitus, when extolling the unbending 
severity of German manners and the sanctity attached to chastity, 
says: ““ Much as the German merits praise, his morality, as being 
the foundation of all his other virtues, deserves the highest com- 
mendation ”: “ Nec ullam morum partem magis laudaveris ”’. 
Young women were brought up in the retirement of their homes, 
where they busied themselves in domestic employments and asso- 
ciated with the men only when a guest arrived at the paternal 
abode. Their physical constitutions did not—as Tacitus reports— 
develop so rapidly, which is still a fact today. A German maiden 
seldom married before her twentieth year or a man before his 
thirtieth. It was to this custom that the Romans attributed the 
blooming health and robust vigor of the hardy Germans. An 
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insult offered to female modesty or honor was deemed a crime 
and was punished with death. Slander met with unusual severity. 
Rape, under whatever circumstances, was punished by the most 
degrading death, and we find decreed in the Swabian Laws in the 
Middle Ages that in such a case the whole house in which rape 
was committed, even down to the cattle, should be razed to the 
ground and that everything should be deprived of life. 

Tillage of the ground was performed by the slaves, and the 
domestic concerns were managed by the women, as has already 
been said. The mother of the family ruled the entire household 
and was treated with great deference by husband, women, slaves 
and children. She superintended the cleanliness of the house, the 
kitchen, the cellar, the table, the beds, the making of clothes, the 
brewing of beer and mead; she was acquainted with surgery and 
busied herself with the preparation of salves for the wounds of 
the men. She even on occasions held the position of family 
prophetess, holding communication with the gods. The women 
spun and wove cloth for themselves and their households. 

The women were held in such esteem that the fine for any injury 
committed against them was sometimes even higher than that 
committed against men. 

The women shared all the labors, worries and joys of the lives 
of their husbands. Tacitus’ statement is famous and probably 
true: “ That the woman may not think herself excused from exer- 
tions of fortitude or exempt from the casualties of war, she is 
admonished by the very ceremonial of her marriage that she comes 
to her husband as a partner in toils and dangers, an equal both to 
suffer and to dare, in peace and in war: this is indicated by the 
yoked oxen, the harnessed steed, the offered arms. Thus she is 
to live, thus to die”. 

We have also touching stories from Iceland, Scandinavia and 
Germany of a sense of charity and helpfulness among the families. 
Early rural guilds moreover testify to this spirit. But enough. 
I have painted a picture of the old Teutons almost too good to be 
true. Yet we may test the evidence any way we please, and we 
get the same result. 
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SINANTHROPUS PEKINENSIS 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN, S.J. 


Tientsin University 


UST at the end of last year (1929) an official statefnent was 

made to the press by Dr. Davidson Black, Honorary Director 

of the Cenozoic Research Laboratory of the Geological Survey of 

China. It announced the discovery in the course of excavation 

by scientists at Chou Kou Tien, near Peking, of a skull supposed 

to be part of a very ancient human fossil and named by him the 
Sinanthropus pekinensis. 

But many people abroad still consider China a, very remote’and 
strange land. Moreover, too often has news appeared of sensa- 
tional finds thought to throw some light on our human ancestry. 
Many readers therefore may well have refused much credence to 
the report. Here one who has devoted a considerable part of his 
life to palaeontological research, and who happened to work in 
close connection with the discovery of this fossil, would briefly 
relate what he saw of the unearthing and knows of the character- 
istics of the already famous Sinanthropus. 


Chou Kou Tien is a small village lying thirty-five 
The Site of miles south of Peking on the border of the Chihli 
the Discovery plain. Surrounding are hills of a blue, hard 
limestone, the last spurs of the western moun- 
tains in that part. They are cleft in many places by what may 
have been old underground water channels, which have been filled 
since very early times by red-clays and breccias mixed with frag- 
ments of. bones. The hills have been deeply quarried for lime, 
leaving their red fossiliferous veins exposed to the eye of the 
palaeontologist. It was here scientists sought the Sinanthropus. 
Dr. G. E. Andersson, a well-known Swedish geologist and 
archzologist, was the first to recognize the scientific importance of 
the place, and it was at his instigation that Dr. O. Zdansky of 
Upsala University began a methodical exploration of it in 1921. 
A large number of fossils were unearthed (the rhinoceros, horse, 
deer, hyaena, etc.) and among them two apparently human teeth 
—the first discovery in connection with the Sinanthropus. 
As explained below, the Chou Kou Tien deposits are very old, 
dating back to the Lower Quaternary. Even the slightest trace of 
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man therefore coming from such a distant period could not fail to 
arouse much interest. When the find was made public in 1926, the 
Geological Survey of China and the Peking Union Medical Col- 
lege immediately joined in extensive excavation. Since then the 
work has gone on steadily, blasting the rock, hewing out the hard 
fossiliferous breccia, sieving the red clay. It has engaged a great 
number of workmen for six or eight months every year under the 
successive direction of Dr. Bohlin of Upsala and of Dr. C. C. 
Young and Mr. Pei of the Geological Survey. The efforts of 
these three years have secured several hundred boxes of valuable 
fossils. They have also slowly assembled some features of the 
Sinanthropus. In 1927 only one tooth, but very characteristic ; 
in 1928 more teeth, an almost complete lower jaw, fragments ot 
the skull of an adult and of the crushed skull of a youth; in 1929 
twelve teeth and an adult skull with the face unfortunately miss- 
ing; in all, traces of some ten different individuals, a very con- 
siderable success. 


Only one of the several fossiliferous clefts 


Origin and Age of Chou Kou Tien has so far been ex- 
of the Fossiliferous plored, and even this one is not yet fully 
Deposits exploited. The deposits in this fissure are 


fortunately so characteristic that it has been 
possible to establish definitely some important points concerning 
their origin and geological age. 

As to the origin of the bones, it would seem almost certain that 
the excavated cleft represents the whole or lower part of an 
ancient cave, inhabited by animals and gradually filled—a common 
feature of the Quaternary caves in Western Europe. The nature 
of the sediments, the presence of stalactites along the walls, and 
the occurrence of numerous skulls and coprolites of the hyaena, a 
well-known cave-dweller, strongly point to such an explanation. 

In determining their geological age one notices their divergence 
from the Quaternary caves of Europe. For whereas the deposits 
of the latter caves are generally not older than Middle Quaternary 
times (the last glacial period), the filling of the Chou Kou Tien 
clefts took place at a much earlier date. Not only has the top of 
the Chou Kou Tien hills completely worn away since this filling, 
but the red sediments along their slopes and contemporary with 
the cleft deposits have since passed under a typical Middle Quater- 
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nary formation—the loess. Furthermore, the fauna collected in 
the course of the excavations is a very archaic one, some of its 
forms being more closely connected with those of the late Tertiary 
period than with any modern types. Such are the peculiar rhino- 
ceros and hyaena unearthed, the large horse, the sabre-toothed 
tiger, the strange deer with short broad antlers and extremely 
thick jaws. Combining these geological and paleontological evi- 
dences, one is led to conclude that the animals which once used the 
Chou Kou Tien fissure as a place of retreat lived during the 
Lower Quaternary period. This would make the geological age 
of the Sinanthropus many thousands of years old. 


The anatomy of the recovered bones of the 
The Anatomical Sinanthropus may be briefly described as 
Characteristics of | presenting both human and anthropoid fea- 
the Sinanthropus tures. Man is clearly suggested by the head’s 

distinct frontal and parietal eminences, a fea- 
ture absent not only in the anthropoids but in the Pithecanthropus 
of Java. Although smaller than the skull of the Middle Pleisto- 
cene Neanderthal Man, the cranium of the Sinanthropus has prac- 
tically the same outline in the cerebral part. 

On the other hand, distinct anthropoid features appear with 
these progressive characteristics. The small size of the head, the 
broad expansion of the brow ridges, the construction of the fore- 
head behind the orbits, place the Sinanthropus closer in these re- 
spects to the Pithecanthropus than to the Neanderthal Man. And 
the shape of the mandible makes the Sinanthropus very different 
from modern man. The teeth, even the premolar and canine 
teeth, are typically human. But the front part of the lower jaw 
bears no trace of the outward curve which ends in the human 
chin ; it is instead inverted inward, much in the same way as in the 
Piltdown Man (Eoanthropus) and in the chimpanzee. 

It would be premature to say more on this subject until the 
osteological documents have been fully examined and studied by 
expert anthropologists. The excavated cave has as yet failed to 
produce a single artefact. The traces of many individuals and 
the complete absence of implements present the reverse of the 
ordinary prehistoric cave, in which bones are usually absent whilst 
implements are found in abundance. 
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